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•  Trends  and  issues 


I 


Our  race  with  Communists:  It  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  race  as  much  as  a  rearmament  contest.  Military 
superiority  demands  educational  superiority,  said  Ar¬ 
my  Secretary  Frank  Pace,  in  effect,  at  inaugural  cere¬ 
monies  of  Wm.  G.  Carr,  new  NE.\  executive  secretary, 
this  month.  How  the  educational  race  goes:  “We  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves  when  we  assume  that  American  sci¬ 
ence,  technology  and  education  are  far  ahead  of  those 
of  other  powers.  The  gap  is  closing.  American  scien¬ 
tists  are  no  longer  certain  of  their  lead  .  .  .  American 
education  is  good,  but  not  good  enough.  One  of  every 
10  men  now  entering  the  Army  is  educationally  unfit¬ 
ted  to  get  full  advantage  from  basic  training.” 

UNESCO’s  big  bluuder:  “Wars  do  not  begin  in 
the  minds  of  men  as  UNESCO  says,”  declares  Wm.  F. 
Russell,  president  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  “but  in  the  minds  of  a  few  men.” 

He  explains:  Because  of  UNESCO’s  false  slogan, 
people  assume  that  the  organization  also  thinks  peace 
begins  in  the  minds  of  men;  that  its  goal  is  to  produce 
pacifists.  Americans  fear  “education  for  peace,”  and 
rightly  so.  It  is  the  kind  of  education  that  could  make 
them  willing  vassals.  But  international  education  is 
something  else  again.  It  is  teaching  about  other  coun¬ 
tries.  To  stop  international  education  would  be  to 
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“hang  an  iron  curtain  around  American  schools.”  Edu¬ 
cators  in  general  and  the  NEA  in  particular  must  dis¬ 
cuss  these  matters  in  reassessing  their  stand  on  the 
United  Nations  and  UNESCO.  'Then  they  must  ex¬ 
plain  their  conclusions  in  detail  to  the  public. 

Segregation  bearings:  Those  scheduled  by  the 
Supreme  Court  this  month  will  not  come  up  until 
December.  Why  the  postponement?  There’s  the 
court’s  stated  reason:  so  that  it  could  hear  cases  from 
S’irginia  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the  same  week 
tliat  it  listened  to  those  from  South  Carolina  and  Kan¬ 
sas.  And  conjecture:  that  justices  wished  to  put  off 
touchy  cases  until  after  the  election.  Whatever  the 
reason,  apparently  the  court  will  look  into  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  segregation  in  schools.  If  it  planned  to 
rule  only  on  technical  points,  it  might  not  bother  to 
group  the  cases  together. 

Fonetion  and  beauty:  A  school  building  cannot 
be  functional  unless  it  is  beautiful.  And  that,  write 
.Architects  Wm.  W.  Caudill  and  Wallie  E.  Scott,  Jr.,  in 
October’s  School  Executive,  takes  care  of  the  question 
“Can  a  school  building  be  functional  and  beautiful  at 
the  same  time?”  Their  reasoning:  a  truly  functional 
school  must  serve  children’s  emotional  needs  —  it  must 
provide  a  warm,  friendly,  informal  welcoming  atmos¬ 
phere;  in  so  doing,  a  school  building  becomes  beauti¬ 
ful  to  children. 

Dilemma  for  counselors:  If  a  capable  student 
cannot  attend  college  without  a  hard  financial  struggle, 
should  he  be  advised  to  enter  military  service  at  once 
so  that  he  will  become  eligible  earlier  for  veterans’ 
educational  benefits?  This  is  a  question  many  high 
school  students  will  want  help  in  answering,  notes 
Harold  A.  Anderson  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
September’s  School  Review. 

Spelling:  What  happened  to  the  300  words  that 
President  Roosevelt,  in  1906,  directed  the  government 
printer  to  “modernize?”  (Congress  countermanded 
the  order. )  Saturday  Review,  in  its  issue  of  October  4, 
reports:  “Of  Roosevelt’s  spellings,  160  are  in  preferred 
place  in  the  1950  Webster’s;  ^  are  in  second  place. 
Only  44  do  not  appear  .  .  .  What  we  need  now  is  a 
new  list  of  300  words.” 
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•  Admlnigtratian 


State-wide  poll  of  parent  opinion  in  Michi¬ 
gan  is  probably  the  most  ambitious  attempt  yet  to  re¬ 
place  hearsay  with  facts  on  what  people  think  of 
schools. 

School  “opinionnaires,”  drawn  up  by  the  State  Dept, 
of  Public  Instruction,  have  been  distributed  to  dozens 
of  communities.  Local  schools  use  information  gath¬ 
ered  to  guide  their  own  policies.  But  they  also  send 
statistics  to  the  state  education  agency  for  state  tabu¬ 
lation.  So  far,  results  from  60  school  districts  have 
been  gathered. 

In  general,  replies  are  favorable  to  schools,  but  not 
enthusiastic.  Three-quarters  of  parents  consider  to¬ 
day’s  high  school  graduates  as  well  educated  as  they 
and  their  contemporaries  were  at  the  same  age.  Over¬ 
whelming  majority  feel  schools  do  a  fair  or  good  job 
developing  in  pupils  good  citizenship,  honesty,  pleas¬ 
ing  personalities.  A  smaller  majority  think  they  do  a 
fair  or  good  job  developing  discipline  and  good  man¬ 
ners.  Three-quarters  of  respondents  said  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  more  taxes  for  vocational  instruc¬ 
tion;  57%  would  pay  more  for  better  teaching  of  his¬ 
tory  and  geography;  62%  would  pay  more  for  family 
life  education.  Surprise  to  schoolmen  was  low  support 
for  driver  education  —  only  36%  would  want  it  to  add 
to  the  school  tax  bill. 

But  this  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  revelation: 
51.4%  say  newspapers  do  not  give  them  the  kind  of 
school  information  they  want. 

Handling  of  edneation  news  by  the  radio  and 
press  will  be  investigated  by  Michigan  State  College, 
as  part  of  its  contribution  to  the  Kellogg  project  to  im¬ 
prove  educational  administration.  Others  in  on  the 
radio  and  press  relations  study:  Midwest  Administra¬ 
tion  Center  (Chicago),  Michigan  Press  Association, 
Michigan  Association  of  School  Administrators.  The 
investigation,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.,  was  inspired 
partly  by  results  of  the  school  public  opinion  poll  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

Schools  need  an  insurance  specialist  when 
they  reach  big-city  size.  'They  also  need  an  insurance 
placement  plan  fair  to  the  many  agents  seeking  school 
business. 

Board  of  education  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  solved  the 
problem  by  asking  the  Insurance  Agents  Association 
to  nominate  an  insurance  committee.  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  (all  insurance  men)  elect  one  of  their  number 
to  act  as  supervising  agent  for  a  three-year  term.  The 
agent,  with  the  committee’s  approval,  recommends 
type  and  amount  of  insurance  the  district  should  have, 
places  whatever  coverage  the  board  decides  to  buy, 
and  renders  a  complete  insurance  advisory  service. 
Commissions  arising  from  school  insurance  go  into  an 
Insurance  Committee  Fund  Account.  Agents  receive 
30%  of  gross  commissions  on  the  policies  they  write. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  commissions  are  paid  the  super¬ 
vising  agent  for  his  services.  Remaining  20%  is  used  to 


defray  expenses  of  the  Insurance  Committee,  includ¬ 
ing  payment  for  attendance  at  meetings. 

Idea  for  American  Edneation  Week:  try  a 

quiz  contest  about  schools.  Let  community  groups  vie 
with  one  another  to  see  whose  membership  is  the  best 
informetl  about  public  education.  ( For  other  American 
Education  Week  suggestions,  see  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.) 

Higk  pressure  public  relations,  or  well-di¬ 
rected  publicity,  may  put  over  one  campaign.  But  for 
lasting  supjK)rt  of  public  education,  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  good  schools.  That  means  good  teaching  and 
good  administration. 

School  officials  of  Newton,  Mass.,  frequently  arc 
called  upon  to  address  New  England  audiences  on 
Newton’s  public  relations  approach.  Charles  C.  Rich¬ 
ter,  assistant  superintendent,  explains: 

“Something  happens'  as  cities  reach  100,000  popu¬ 
lation.  That  seems  to  be  the  size  at  which  schools  be¬ 
come  massive  and  insensitive  to  children  and  the  com¬ 
munity  ...  It  is  the  point  at  which  the  classroom 
teacher  begins  to  believe  that  she  cannot  influence 
what  happens  to  children  because  schools  are  run 
from  a  central  office. 

“Newton  is  reaching  the  100,000  population  mark. 
We  are  trying  to  offset  size  problems  by  decentraliz¬ 
ing  the  school  system.  We  stress  that  each  school  is 
autonomous.  Each  principal  is  ‘superintendent  of 
schools’  in  his  district.  Together  with  his  staff,  par¬ 
ents,  pupils  and  the  district  s  citizenry,  he  tries  to  de¬ 
velop  the  kind  of  school  which  will  serve  district  needs 
. . .  ’The  principal  leans  heavily  on  his  staff,  his  parent- 
teacher  association.  Frequently  the  executive  board 
of  the  PTA  becomes  his  unofficial  school  committee.” 

No  i^aee  in  Pasadena:  “Un-American,  sub¬ 
versive!”  cried  Pasadena’s  Anticommunist  League 
when  Roy  E.  Larsen,  president  of  National  Citizens 
Commission  for  Public  Schools,  and  also  president  of 
Time-Life-Fortune,  spoke  there  September  28. 

Those  who  attended  the  spet^ch  were  given  hand¬ 
bills  reading:  “MR.  ROY  E.  LARSEN— Pasadena  does 
not  welcome  you.  Pasadena  does  not  need  or  ask  for 
outside  help  in  settling  its  school  problems.  Pasadena 
does  not  want  another  Coslin.  Pasadena  does  not 
want  modem  progressive  or  UNESCO  educational 
influences  in  its  school  system  .  .  .  Pasadena  resents 
you  and  your  associates  attempts  to  belittle  her  citi¬ 
zens  .  .  .  Pasadena  people  believe  in  American  prin¬ 
cipals  [sic]  and  their  inherent  right  to  control  their 
own  school  system  and  to  keep  out  un-American  and 
other  subversive  influences  that  have  been  associated 
with  your  name.” 

Larsen’s  visit  came  when  school  controversy  in 
Pasadena  began  flaring  into  new  heat  over  selection 
of  a  permanent  superintendent.  He  had  been  invited 
by  the  Pasadena  Citizens  Committee  on  Public  Edu¬ 
cation. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Louise  Padelford,  of  “oust  Gos- 
lin”  fame,  to  the  president  of  the  committee  set  the 
tone  two  days  before  Larsen’s  talk.  “We  are  amazed. 
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Suggested  miuimuin  differentials:  5%  for  possession 
of  a  principal’s  certificate;  5%  for  completion  of  sixth 
year  of  preparation  in  administration;  10%  for  twelve 
months  on  the  job;  5%  for  each  100  pupils  up  to  1,000. 
In  addition,  says  What  Should  You  Pay  Your  School 
Principals?  by  the  New  York  State  Educational  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  there  should  be  allowances  for  percen¬ 
tage  of  time  spent  on  administration,  local  variations 
in  responsibilities,  cost  of  living,  community  stan¬ 
dards,  and  merit.  (The  board’s  address  is  152  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue,  Albany  10.) 

New  teachers  felt  at  home  in  more  school 
systems  this  fall  because  more  administrators  are  tak¬ 
ing  teacher  orientation  seriously.  Some  unusually 
good  examples  of  materials  for  new  teachers  are  list¬ 
ed  below: 


and  regretful,”  the  letter  said,  “that  you  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  . . .  Roy  E.  Larsen,  one  of  the  controversial  figures 
in  the  national  education  scene  .  .  .  Mr.  Larsen  in¬ 
spired  the  writing  of  a  book  [This  Happened  in  Pasa¬ 
dena]  which  smeared  our  city  nationally  .  .  .  He  does 
not  appear  here  in  an  innocent  role  of  neutral  obser\  - 
er  and  counselor.  He  appears  rather  in  the  role  of 
close  associate  of  Mr.  Goslin,  the  NEA  clique,  and  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  whose  pamphlet  ‘American 
Education  Under  Fire’  .  .  .  repeats  many  lies  about 
Pasadena  citizens  who  have  sincerely  worked  for  the 
interest  of  our  public  schools  and  our  country.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Federal  Funds  for  Education  1950-51  and  1951-52,  Clayton  D. 
Hutchins  and  Albert  R.  Munse.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin 
1952,  No.  12.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.,  30c. 
Statistics  of  State  School  Systems  1949-50.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  30c.  (Summarization  of  statistics  on 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  cxcltisice  of  junior 
colleges,  in  the  U.S.) 


•  Profeggional  Relations 


Evaluation  of  teaching  can  baffle  administra¬ 
tors,  worry  teachers,  particularly  if  reason  for  evalua¬ 
tion  is  in  doubt.  “Purpose  of  evaluation  is  to  stimulate 
better  teaching  .  .  .  Just  as  to  some  degree  the  teacher 
fails  when  a  child  fails,  so  to  a  degree  the  adminis¬ 
trator  fails  when  the  teacher  fails,”  points  out  an  in¬ 
ventory  for  teacher  evaluation  used  in  Decatur  (Ill.) 
high  schools.  Both  the  “Growth  Pattern”  (as  it  is 
called)  and  the  procedure  it  outlines  are  unusual. 

The  inventory  breaks  down  teacher  growth  into  sLx 
areas:  (1)  growing  in  knowledge  of  chUd  develop¬ 
ment,  teaching  techniques,  and  instructional  mater¬ 
ials,  (2)  making  increasingly  effective  application  of 
knowiege  of  children  and  the  learning  process,  (3) 
combining  understanding  of  children  and  scholarship 
in  his  chosen  field  to  promote  pupil  learning,  (4)  de¬ 
veloping  his  own  personality,  (5)  working  with  all 
members  of  the  staff  to  improve  educational  practice, 
(6)  working  with  all  agencies  to  further  community' 
welfare. 

How  the  inventory  is  used:  A  week  before  teacher 
and  principal  meet  for  teacher  evaluation,  each  fills 
out  the  growth  questionnaire,  listing  evidence,  opin¬ 
ion,  and  suggestions  for  growth  in  each  area.  They 
exchange  copies  48  hours  before  the  conference.  In 
the  conference  they  go  over  both  copies,  noting  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  Later  the  supervisor  or  the  assis¬ 
tant  superintendent  adds  comments. 

Decatur’s  evaluation  plan.  Principal  Lee  D.  Pigott 
reports,  seems  to  foster  trust  and  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  between  principals  and  teachers.  One  reason:  the 
inventory  encourages  constructive  criticism,  helps 
principals  and  supervisors  improve  their  evaluation. 

Salary  schedule  for  principals,  proposed  in 
New  York,  is  based  on  percentage  differentials  over 
and  above  minimum  salary  for  a  teacher  of  the  same 
preparation  and  experience. 


Norfolk,  \’a.,  has  a  three  and  one-half  pound  “New 
Teacher  Packet.”  It  contains  22  maps,  pamphlets  and 
brochures  on  everything  from  school  services  to  how 
to  solve  iJersonal  problems. 

Roslyn,  Long  Island,  Teacher  Orientation  Commit¬ 
tee  prepared  a  cordially  written  and  attractively 
mimeographed  looseleaf  booklet,  “Meet  Roslyn.”  In 
addition  to  information  about  Roslyn  schools,  it  con¬ 
tains  sections  on  living  accommodations,  sports,  res¬ 
taurants,  rec'reation,  and  social  life. 

Leaksville  Township  public  schools,  Leaksville, 
N.  C.,  has  a  printed  booklet  taking  up  the  “new  teach¬ 
er  and  the  community,”  school  philosophy,  policies 
governing  the  Leaksville  Township  schools,  athletics, 
and  laws  dealing  with  public  education  in  North  Car¬ 
olina. 


Today’s  scienee  education:  A  thoughtful 
scientist  and  a  thoughtful  educator,  looking  at  science 
teaching  from  different  directions,  would  find  it  weak 
for  the  same  reason  —  people  are  teaching  about  sci¬ 
ence,  instead  of  teaching  science. 

A  scientist  sees  science  as  a  method  of  discovering 
new  facts;  an  educator  sees  good  education  as  learn¬ 
ing  through  experiencing.  “Now  how,”  asks  Herbert 
S.  Zim  in  September’s  Science  Teacher,  “can  science 
education  be  good  when  it  is  predominately  book 
work,  recitation,  tests,  demonstrations  and  movies? 
Why  is  there  less  laboratory  work  today  instead  of 
more?  In  science,  a  child  should  discover  new  facts 
for  himself,  directly  from  nature.” 

Turu-about  discussion  technique  is  proposed 
for  class  groups  or  members  having  difiBculty  reach¬ 
ing  agreement.  The  scheme  is  simple:  each  partici¬ 
pant  in  a  two-sided  discussion  is  asked  to  present 
\  iews  of  the  other,  to  the  other’s  satisfaction.  Method 
focuses  pupil’s  attention  on  what  is  being  said,  in¬ 
creases  understanding  of  different  viewpoint.  It  dis¬ 
courages  argument  for  the  sake  of  argument,  often 
soothes  discussants  who  besides  disagreeing,  have 
l)ecome  disagreeable. 


•  Teaching  methods  and  Problems 
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When  teachers  get  new  classes,  they  need 
detailed  reports  from  pupils’  previous  teachers  on  the 
class  as  a  whole  and  on  individuals.  Pupil-teacher 
planning  and  the  use  of  many  materials  mean  that  thi‘ 
teacher  cannot  depend  on  a  syllabus  or  textbook  to 
tell  her  what  the  group  has  learned  the  year  before. 
Here  are  ways  two  schools  are  trying  to  secure  better 
articulation  between  grades: 

In  Carlisle,  Pa.,  a  reading  progress  chart  accom¬ 
panies  each  child  from  grade  one  through  eight.  It 
shows  what  the  child  has  read  each  month  in  each 
grade.  By  looking  at  it,  a  new  teacher  can  tell  at  a 
glance  what  kind  of  reading  the  child  can  do.  Similar 
system  is  being  developed  for  arithmetic  and  other 
subjects. 

In  Oneonta,  N.Y.,  each  elementary  teacher  summar¬ 
izes  at  the  end  of  the  year  science  experiences  her 
class  has  had.  and  passes  the  summary  on  to  the  next 
teacher. 

Thinking  can  be  critical,  data  correct,  but 

conclusions  can  remain  unsound.  Such  is  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  research  recently  conducted  at  Muskingum 
College,  New  Concord,  Ohio. 

Purpose  of  study  was  to  determine  effect  of  general 
education  upon  freshman  students.  In  a  year  of  gen¬ 
eral  education,  it  was  discovered,  students  increased 
their  knowledge  of  facts;  they  impro\ed  in  ability  to 
detect  assumptions  in  a  statement,  to  identify  central 
issues  in  a  problem.  But  improvement  in  the  validit\' 
of  students’  beliefs  was  only  one-fourth  the  gain  made 
in  subject-matter  and  one-half  the  gain  made  in  think¬ 
ing  skills.  Note  the  researchers:  “Unless  action  is  tak¬ 
en  to  make  students  aware  of  the  need  to  test  their 
beliefs,  colleges  may  be  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
providing  students  with  data  and  reasoning  skill  with 
which  to  defend  their  initial  ignorance.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teaching  in  the  Modem  Secondary  School,  Freeman  G.  Ma- 
comber.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18. 
(Primarily  for  the  inexperienced  teacher,  with  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  of  practice.) 


•  Guidance 


Contrast  ingredients  of  mental  health  with 
practices  of  schools.  The  mentally  healthy  individual, 
says  Arthur  T.  Jersild  of  Columbia  University  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  has  arrived  at  self-understanding.  He 
accepts  himself  and  his  limitations.  The  good  school 
should  promote  this  healthy  self-regard.  But  Mr.  Jer¬ 
sild  doubts  if  many  schools  do. 

His  new  book.  In  Search  of  Self  ( Bureau  of  Pubns., 
Teachers  College;  $2.75),  is  based  on  surveys  showing 
what  students  from  fourth  grade  through  college  think 
of  themselves.  In  describing  themselves  at  school, 
more  students  reported  things  that  they  disliked  than 
things  that  they  liked.  More  than  with  anything  else, 
students  were  dissatisfied  with  their  ability. 


And  it’s  no  wonder,  Mr.  Jersild  comments.  “The 
school,”  he  charges,  “dispenses  reproof  and  rejection 
on  a  colossal  scale  .  .  .  Much  of  the  failure  is  con¬ 
trived.  Much  of  the  depreciation  children  encounter 
is  based  upon  false  evaluations  ...  If  a  school  is  to 
promote  healthy  self-acceptance,  there  must  be  new 
attitudes  about  grade  placement,  standards,  norms  of 
achievement,  tests  .  .  .” 

Placing  students  in  jobs  is  only  one-half  of  the 
school  placement  service’s  work.  Other  half  is  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  pupils  placed,  and  using  their  experiences 
to  bring  improvement  in  guidance  and  curriculum. 

In  Baltimore,  three  letters  follow  each  student 
placed.  Letter  No.  1  goes  to  the  employee  at  the  end 
of  three  months.  It  asks  if  he  is  still  in  the  job,  if 
any  help  is  desired.  Letter  No.  2  goes  to  the  employ¬ 
er  at  the  end  of  six  months.  It  asks  if  the  empfoyee 
was  found  prepared,  if  his  adjustment  is  good,  if  his 
work  indicates  weaknesses  in  school  instruction.  Let¬ 
ter  No.  3  goes  to  the  employee  at  the  end  of  one  year. 
It  asks  his  present  position  and  duties  (“any  growth 
in  responsibilities”?),  his  salary  (“any  raises”?),  school 
subjects  found  most  useful,  training  needed  but  not 
received  in  school,  plans  for  further  education. 

Baltimore’s  follow-up  system  is  reported  in  detail 
by  J.  Leonard  Hirschhom  in  the  fall  issue  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Quarterly,  new  publication  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  Vocational  Guidance. 

From  research  come  these  reports  on  pupil 
attitudes,  ability,  insight  into  teachers: 

For  notice  by  intergroup  education  committees  — 
“Race  prejudice  is  not  found  only  among  pupils  of  the 
majority  group.  It  is  frequently  stronger  among  pupils 
who  are  members  of  minority  groups.”  (American 
Sociological  Review,  No.  17,  1952.) 

For  notice  by  testmakers,  test-users  —  “Pupils  from 
lower  social  classes  score  reliably  lower  on  intelligence 
and  personality  tests  than  do  middle  and  upper  class 
members.  Among  lower  class  members,  boys  score 
higher  than  girls;  among  upper  and  middle  class  mem¬ 
bers,  girls  score  higher  than  boys.”  (Jour,  of  Genetic 
Psychology,  No.  77,  1950.) 

For  notice  by  teoc/icrs— “Children  are  capable  when 
it  comes  to  rating  teachers  for  ability  to  explain,  for 
kindness,  friendliness,  discipline,  understanding,  fair¬ 
ness  in  grading.”  (Child  Development,  No.  23,  1952.) 

Long-term  study  of  careers  is  being  conducted 
in  Middletown,  N.Y.  Last  year,  all  eighth-  and  ninth- 
grade  boys  were  interviewed,  tested  for  job  interests 
and  aptitudes.  The  boys  will  be  watched  carefully 
for  changes  in  vocational  interest  and  training  through 
school,  then  contacted  frequently  after  they  enter  col¬ 
lege  and  jobs.  In  20  years  a  final  survey  will  be  made. 
Data  gathered,  it  is  believed,  will  produce  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  determines  occupational  choice  and 
shapes  a  person’s  success  in  his  chosen  field.  (Study 
is  under  direction  of  Donald  E.  Super  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.) 
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•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Take  a  few  minates  to  plan  recess  before  it  starts 
—  decide  with  children  what  games  will  be  played, 
how  groups  or  teams  will  be  organized.  Take  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  recess  after  it  ends  —  note  chil¬ 
dren’s  comments  and  absence  of  comments;  see  if 
something  can  be  done  so  that  tomorrow  all  children 
may  have  a  good  time. 

The  ad\  ice  comes  from  Values  in  the  Elementanj 
School,  new  bulletin  of  the  NEA’s  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals.  “The  play  period,”  it  says,  “is  a 
vital  part  of  the  school  day  .  .  .  but  if  it  is  not  well 
planned  and  well  supervised,  it  can  be  a  trouble  spot. 
It  can  be  a  time  of  great  unhappiness  for  the  rejected 
child.  The  misfit  on  the  playground  needs  help  .  .  .” 

The  play  period  is  off  to  a  good  start  when  each 
child  feels  that  there  is  a  particular  place  for  him  in 
the  games.  One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  give  him  this 
feeling,  the  bulletin  points  out,  is  to  make  sure  that  he 
has  something  specific  to  do  when  he  gets  to  the  play¬ 
ground.  Before  the  period  is  over,  there  may  be  many 
changes,  but  it  is  wise  to  start  off  with  a  plan. 


As  a  period  for  building  \’alues  in  pupils,  recess  can 
be  unsurpassed.  It’s  the  time  for  emphasizing  team¬ 
work,  fair  play,  respect  for  different  abilities,  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  happiness  of  others. 

Unless  they  contribute  to  learning,  inter¬ 
scholastic  sports  do  not  belong  in  public  schools.  If 
their  goals  are  educational,  why  expect  athletics  to 
pay  their  own  way?  So  argues  the  Pennsylvania  Su¬ 
pervising  Principals  Association. 

Committee  of  the  group  recently  surveyed  Pennsyl- 
\'ania  teachers,  athletic  coaches  and  school  Imards  on 
the  place  of  athletics  in  public  schools.  Only  26%  of 
board  members,  compared  with  45%  of  teachers  and 
60%  of  coaches,  felt  that  no  admissions  should  be 
charged  at  interschool  games,  and  that  athletics  should 
be  financed  completely  with  school  funds. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Problems  in  Health  Teaching,"  Elena  M.  Sliepcevich.  Jt)nr.  of 
the  American  Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recre¬ 
ation,  Sept.  1952.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W..  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Dis¬ 
cussion  of  six  problem  areas  —  alcohol,  tobacco,  nutrition, 
safety,  mental  hygiene,  and  sex  education.) 


CAN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ADJUST  TO  LIFE? 

VIEWS,  past  and  present,  on  the  role  of  the  American  high  school. 
Presented  on  occasion  of  the  Annual  Conference  on  Life  Adjust¬ 
ment  Education,  Washington,  October  6-8,  1952. 


“I  suppose  I  can  live  with  these 
subjects  now,  but  will  they  help  me 
live  later?”  —  Tenth-grade  pupil, 
Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School, 
Maryland,  on  being  informed  she’ll 
have  to  take  Latin  and  algebra. 

•  •  • 

“We’re  doing  a  good  enough  job 
for  the  20%  who  plan  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  and  for  another  20%  who  plan  to 
go  into  the  skilled  trades.  But  what 
about  the  remaining  60%?  Is  the  high 
school  serving  them  adetmately?”  — 
Charles  Prosser,  author  of  the  Pros¬ 
ser  resolution  which  gave  impetus  to 
the  creation  of  the  Life  Adjustment 
Education  Commission. 

•  •  • 

“The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  send 
out  challenges  to  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  country  and  ask  them 
to  readjust  their  programs  for  youth.” 
—  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  until  1948, 
when  asked  what  the  Life  Adjust¬ 
ment  Education  Commission  can  do 
to  carry  out  its  objectives. 

•  •  O 

“If  you  don’t  like  the  tenn  ‘life  ad¬ 
justment’  let’s  use  another  one.  How 
about  ‘cooperative  programs  for  im¬ 
proving  secondary  education’?”  —  Ga¬ 
len  Jones,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

•  •  • 

“Life  Adjustment  education  is  that 
which  better  equips  all  American 


youtb  to  live  democratically  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  themselves  and  profit  to 
society  as  home  members,  workers 
and  citizens.”  —  First  sentence  of 
official  definition  as  adopted  by  the 
Life  Adjustment  Education  Commis¬ 
sion. 

•  •  a 

“Vocational  courses  are  still  taught 
as  technical  skills  with  little  attention 
given  to  the  broad  social  and  per¬ 
sonal  meanings  that  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  from  vocational  centers.  Many 
subjects  that  have  been  commonly 

called  liberal,  like  English  and  math¬ 

ematics,  have  not  actually  been  lib¬ 
eral  because  they,  too,  have  been 

taught  as  narrow  skill  subjects  with¬ 
out  effort  to  develop  broader  and 
deeper  understanding  of  principles 
and  values  involved  in  them.  What 
is  required  as  a  next  step  is  a  clear 
formidation  of  educational  objectives 
that  are  liberal  in  character  —  that 
emphasize  understanding,  basic  prin¬ 
ciples,  significant  personal  and  so¬ 
cial  values,  ways  of  dealing  with  new 
problems  that  arise  and  to  plan  cours¬ 
es  in  harmony  with  these  purposes.”  — 
Ralph  W.  Tyler,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  before  the  Conference  on  Life 
Adjustment  Education,  Washington, 
October  6. 

•  •  • 

‘‘Our  schools  all  too  often  jeopar¬ 
dize  rather  than  promote  life  adjust¬ 


ment  of  our  pupils.  To  fail  a  retard¬ 
ed  child  on  a  course  geared  to  normal 
mentality  is  to  frustrate  him.  To  pro¬ 
mote  a  child  in  regular  grade  wmen 
he  falls  far  short  of  requirements  is 
to  give  him  a  false  sense  of  security 
—  to  lead  him  to  believe  he  is  com¬ 
peting  successfully  with  children  of 
superior  ability.  As  schoolmen  we 
ourselves  are  not  adjusting  to  life  if 
we  continue  to  brush  aside  reality.”  — 
From  a  report  of  discussion  group  on 
pupil  accounting  procedures.  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Life  Adjustment  Education, 
October  8. 

•  •  • 

“Many  millions  of  tests  are  admin¬ 
istered  in  our  schools  each  year  .  .  . 
Are  the  results  of  one-tenth  of  these 
tests  actually  used?  In  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  schools  where  use  is  made 
of  test  scores,  that  use  is  only  for  an 
immediate  and  transitory  purpose, 
such  as  grouping  of  pupils  or  assign¬ 
ing  of  marks  at  end  of  semester.  In 
comparatively  few  schools,  even  to¬ 
day,  do  test  results  become  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  cumulative  record  that 
grows  and  acquires  meaning  with 
growth  and  development  of  ffic  pu¬ 
pil.”  —  Arthur  Traxler,  Educational 
Records  Bureau,  d'seussing  tools  and 
procedures  for  identifying  student 
capacities  and  needs. 

•  •  • 

“Every  high  school  should  set  up 
a  program  whereby  each  student  has 
intimate  contacts  with  one  homeroom 
or  guidance  counselor  or  core  instnic- 
tor  that  continue  through  4  years  of 
high  school.”  —  From  a  report  of  a 
d’seussion  group  on  instruction  for 
life  adjustment. 
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•  Student  AetMtieg 


Experimenting  with  dough  is  fun  that  no  kin¬ 
dergarten  child  should  miss.  For  young  children 
making  a  gingerbread  man  is  not  a  lesson  in  cooking. 
It  is  a  fundamental  lesson  in  art. 

Ulien  the  public  visits  school  during  American 
Education  W'eek  next  month,  there  is  much  parents 
and  other  citizens  may  want  to  know  about  student 
activities.  Some  suggestions  for  answering  their  ques¬ 
tions: 

A  skit  on  field  trips.  This  could  show  how  pupils 
jirepare  for  a  trip,  where  they  go,  what  they  do  while 
there,  what  they  learn,  how  their  experience  fits  in 
with  class  study.  Rules  governing  field  trips  (super- 
\ision,  parental  consent)  should  be  covered. 

Explanation  of  the  school’s  athletic  policy.  This 
loiild  be  presented  simply  —  on  the  back  of  football 
or  basketball  schedules  distributed  to  all  visitors. 

Demonstrations  of  student  clubs  in  session.  Parents 
could  be  invited  to  attend  actual  meetings.  They 
could  judge  for  themselves  value  of  clubs. 

Explanations  of  school  policy  involving  contests,  ac- 
tixities  sponsored  by  non-school  groups,  fund-raising 
campaigns  in  schools.  These  could  be  given  in  a  panel 
discussion. 

Exhibitions  of  student  art.  These  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  demonstrations  of  pupil  artists  at  work. 
( For  ideas  on  how  to  organize  exhibitions  and  conduct 
demonstrations,  see  the  October  issue  of  School  Arts. 
-Address:  Printers  Bldg.,  Worcester  8,  Mass.) 

Samples  of  crude  oil  are  being  bottled  and  sent 
to  all  schools  in  Nebraska  by  elementary  and  high 
school  pupils  in  Kimball  County.  Oil  c'omes  from  the 
first  productix-e  well  on  Nebraska’s  school  lands. 

CURRESr  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Sponsorinff  the  Co-Curricular  Acticities,"  Gladys  Bcnerd. 
School  Activities,  Sept.  1952.  1414  Lane  St.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
(What  administrators  can  do  to  encourage  teachers  to  accept 
<ictirity  siwnsorship. ) 


•  ilttciio- Visual 


While  others  eye  reserved  ehanuels,  five 
educational  institutions  are  seeking  to  establish  com¬ 
mercial  TA^  stations.  Those  that  would  broadcast 
c'ommercially:  University  of  Missouri,  Coniell  Uni- 
xersity,  Michigan  State  College,  Port  Arthur  College, 
and  Loyola  Unixersity,  New  Orleans. 

Only  by  oi>erating  commercial  stations  can  univer¬ 
sities  hope  to  provide  top  quality  educational  tele- 
X  ision  programs,  the  Association  of  Governing  Boards 
of  State  Universities  and  Allied  Institutions  was  ad- 
x  ised  this  month.  Speaker  was  Lester  E.  Cox,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  Board  of  Curators.  “No  matter 
hoxv  beneficial  educational  programs  may  be,”  he  said, 
“fexv  persons  would  continue  to  listen  to  one  right  af¬ 
ter  another.  Educational  stations  must  include  com¬ 
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mercial  entertainment  programs  of  proved  listener 
appeal  in  order  to  hold  audiences.” 

The  University  of  Missouri’s  proposed  station,  he 
e.xplained,  would  use  profits  from  commercial  tele¬ 
casts  for  producing  programs  to  be  sent  to  other  'TV 
stations  in  the  state.  By  this  system,  other  stations 
xvould  benefit  from  the  university’s  'TV  laboratory' 
xvork  in  the  same  way  that  farmers,  through  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  benefit  from  research  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture. 

With  edaeational  television  will  c-ome  boom 
in  demand  for  educational  films,  predicts  Robt.  W. 
Wagner  of  Ohio  State  University.  His  surmise:  uni- 
xersities  and  other  educational  institutions  producing 
films  (as  well  as  other  film-makers)  will  need  to  es¬ 
tablish  inter-film  departments. 

Proixjrtion  of  tape  and  transcribed  programs  cur¬ 
rently  on  educational  radio  is  clue  to  the  amount  of 
time  which  may  be  filled  by  film  and  kinescope  re¬ 
cordings  on  educational  TV  stations.  Survey  of  53 
educational  AM  and  FM  stations  in  1951  showed  that 
&)%  of  all  programming  was  either  recorded  or  trans¬ 
cribed. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Building  Daytime  TV  Shows  to  Sell,"  Esther  Lee  Bride. 
Practical  Home  Ecxmoniics,  Oct.  1952.  ^1  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 
(One  of  three  articles  on  teaching  homemaking  by  television. 
What  it  takes  to  get  and  keep  an  audience. ) 


•  VocationaUindustrial 


Courses  in  practieal  nursing  are  being  offered 
by  185  public  school  systems  this  fall.  At  this  time  last 
year,  they  were  available  in  only  134  cities. 

Training  in  practical  nursing  is  for  adults,  empha¬ 
sizes  Margaret  F.  Knapp,  on  leave  from  the  U.  S,  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  to  work  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  Most  schools  require  that  students  be  at 
least  18  years  of  age,  not  more  than  50.  For  students 
under  25,  two  years  of  high  school  is  demanded;  for 
others,  an  eighth-grade  education.  Usual  course  length 
is  12  months.  One-third  of  time  is  spent  in  the  class¬ 
room;  two-thirds  in  actual  supervised  practice  at  a 
co-operating  hospital.  Detailed  account  of  one  new 
course  appears  in  the  article  “Have  the  New  Nurses 
Come  to  Your  Town,”  in  the  September  Womans 
Home  Companion. 

Schools  interested  in  adding  practical  nursing  to 
adult  or  junior  college  curriculums  should  contact 
state  supervisors  of  trade  and  industrial  education,  or 
write  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Who  pays  for  indastrial  arts  materials? 

The  Johnstown,  N.Y.,  public  school  system  calls  at¬ 
tention,  in  October’s  Smool  Executive,  to  what  it  be¬ 
lieves  is  a  fair  iwlicy.  In  Johnstown,  no  charge  is  made 
for  materials  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  since  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  is  required  of  all  boys.  In  elective  cours¬ 
es  at  ninth-  through  12th-grade  levels,  however,  the 
school  provides  only  a  minimum  allowance  for  ma- 
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terials.  Pupils  put  up  the  rest.  The  minimum  is  the 
same  as  average  amount  school  pays  per  pupil  for  in¬ 
structional  materials  (including  textbooks)  in  other 
high  school  courses. 

More  studies  in  agricuitaral  edneatioa  are 

reported  for  1950-51  than  any  year  to  date.  Summar¬ 
ies  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education,  Supplement 
No.  5  (Supt.  of  Documents;  20c)  presents  brief  di¬ 
gests  of  148  investigations.  A  few  of  the  questions 
raised,  and  answered: 

.Must  vocational  agriculture  department  operate  a 
school  farm?  (Not  necessarily,  according  to  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  report.  School  land  is  not  essential  for 
a  successful  program  in  vocational  agriculture.  There 
are  alternatives.) 

What  training  does  the  beginning  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  teacher  need  in  farm  shop  skills?  (He  should 
know  how  to  construct  farm  shop  projects,  how  to  de¬ 
velop  home-farm  shops;  he  must  have  training  in 
welding,  painting,  glazing,  electricity,  farm  plumbing, 
but  he  needs  little  or  no  training  in  woodworking, 
cold  and  hot  metal  work,  rope  work.  So  says  an  Ohio 
State  University  study.) 

What  are  the  greatest  difiiculties  of  beginning  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  teachers?  (Organizing  and  teach¬ 
ing  adult  classes,  planning  long-time  supervised  farm¬ 
ing,  teaching  farm  mechanics,  evaluating  student  ac¬ 
complishments,  planning  FFA  activities,  using  fol¬ 
low-up  records.  University  of  Missouri  survey  showed 
that  60%  of  beginning  teachers  had  diflSculty  in  teach¬ 
ing  farm  mechanics;  that  only  25%  had  difficulty  teach¬ 
ing  technical  courses  in  agriculture. ) 

What  should  vocational  agricultural  students  learn 
about  law?  ( A  great  deal,  according  to  an  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  study.  Workers  in  no  other  fields,  it  points 
out,  have  so  many  legal  contacts.  It  then  explains  in 
non-technical  language  all  Oklahoma  laws  pertaining 
to  farms  and  farming. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Can  Both  Hands  Work?”  Nell  White  and  Catherine  Axline 
Williams.  Practical  Home  Economics,  Oct.  1952.  351  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  (Home  economics  instructors  should  teach  fu¬ 
ture  homemakers  how  to  coruerve  strength  and  save  time  by 
using  both  hands  when  they  work.) 

“In-Service  Training  for  Bttsiness  Teachers,"  Theodore  Wood¬ 
ward.  American  Vocational  Jour.,  Oct.  1952.  1010  Vermont 
Ate.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C. 


•  Adult  Education 


\  teacher  of  adults  must  be  good,  or  he  will 
find  himself  talking  to  the  empty  seats  of  students  who 
didn’t  come  back.  And  this,  says  a  bulletin  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education,  New  York  State 
Education  Department,  is  the  chief  difference  between 
teaching  adult  and  regular  school  classes. 

The  bulletin  highlights  a  few  facts  that  teachers 
of  adults  should  remember.  For  instance: 

Adult  courses  must  be  planned  democratically. 
Why?  Because  the  adult  comes  to  school  knowing 


what  he  wants  to  leani.  The  teacher’s  job  is  not  so 
much  motivation  as  discovering  what  his  students 
want.  Unless  he  makes  the  discovery,  he  loses  his 
students. 

Good  adult  teaching  requires  individual  teaching. 
Why?  Even  more  than  children,  adults  “lose  face”  if 
they  do  not  measure  up  to  a  group.  An  adult  will  drop 
a  course  rather  than  be  pointed  to  as  a  “horrible  ex¬ 
ample.”  Hence,  the  good  teacher  must  establish  goals 
for  individuals,  not  for  the  class.  He  can’t  afford  to 
measure  one  student  against  another. 

Teachers  must  recognize  that  adults  have  learning 
handicaps.  Adults  are  impatient  to  learn,  yet  they 
have  forgotten  how  to  study  and  often  have  little 
confidence  in  their  ability.  They  can  be  led  through 
encouragement,  but  they  do  not  take  criticism  kindly. 

Film  discussion  project  of  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Fund  for  Adult  Education  has  entered  its  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Two  series  of  programs  are  suggested  for 
community  groups  —  Great  Men  and  Great  Issues  in 
Our  American  Heritage  (contributions  of  American 
statesmen),  and  World  Affairs  Are  Your  Affairs  (is¬ 
sues  in  nine  troubled  areas  of  the  world  today).  Dis¬ 
cussion  outlines,  films  and  other  materials  are  supplied 
at  cost  by  the  project  (141  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chica¬ 
go  4)  to  local  organizations  which  want  to  sponsor 
one  or  both  of  the  discussion  courses. 

Last  year,  59  groups  with  average  attendance  of  20 
tested  the  first  series;  51  groups  took  part  in  the  sec¬ 
ond.  The  Fund  believes  at  least  300  groups  will  be 
organized  this  fall. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Sizing  Up  Your  Community  Groups,"  Adult  Leadership,  Ot't. 
1952.  743  Wabash,  Chicago  11.  (How  to  identify  ititerests  of 
community  groups.) 

•  Parent^Teacher 


Study  of  health  or  mental  health  by  parent 
groups  should  include  discussion  of  children’s  clothes. 
One  elementary  school  investigation  disclosed  that 
many  children  wore  clothing  inappropriate  for  the 
weather  or  for  children’s  activities.  Many  more  were 
embarrassed  by  their  clothing.  (Children’s  tastes,  of 
course,  are  based  on  what  other  children  are  wear¬ 
ing.  )  Often  a  child’s  self-confidence  and  sense  of  ease 
at  school  was  found  to  be  impaired  because  he  felt  he 
was  not  dressed  like  other  children. 

For  suggestions  on  using  clothes  as  a  PTA  meeting 
topic,  see  “School  Clothes  Are  Important,”  in  Octo¬ 
ber’s  Practical  Home  Economics. 

Whut  children  learn  at  home  before  they 
enter  kindergarten  has  become  a  concern  of  public 
schools  in  Chicago.  Last  spring,  parents  of  pre-school 
children  in  nine  elementary  school  districts  tried  out 
a  “Pre-School  Curriculum,”  under  guidance  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
February  5,  1952).  Later,  schools  collected  the  par¬ 
ents’  reactions  to  the  plan. 


Education  Summary 


•  October  20,  1952 


What  parents  thought  of  the  idea:  They  liked  it, 
hut  they  didn’t  understand  it  fully.  Many  expected  a 
jinide  to  child  care.  What  they  got  were  suggestions 
on  how  home  training  should  prepare  children  for  the 
school  curriculum. 

What  parents  thought  of  the  proposed  home  train¬ 
ing:  As  outlined,  it  was  too  vague,  they  said.  The 
guide  listed  “experiences”  children  should  have  as  a 
background  for  school.  Parents  wanted  directions, 
concrete  suggestions  on  what  children  should  learn 
and  be  taught. 

Paul  R.  Pierce,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  instruction  and  guidance,  thinks  that  in  the  pre¬ 
school  curriculum,  the  Chicago  schools  have  a  won¬ 
derful  idea  by  the  tail.  It  will  work  out,  he  believes, 
if  the  home  curriculum  is  custom-made  for  each  indi- 
\  idual  school  and  its  community;  if  it  is  directed,  not 
by  sch(M)l  staff  members,  but  by  parent-teacher  asso¬ 
ciations.  Eventually,  he  believes,  Chicago  parents  will 
understand  public  schools  better.  They  will  have  be¬ 
come  accjuainted  with  school  goals  when  using  the 
guide  to  pre-school  training. 

City-wide  bolletin  for  parents  is  not  enough. 
Parents  want  school  news  to  come  direct  from  the 
school  that  their  children  attend. 

In  Baltimore,  parent-teacher  associations  get  out 
“building”  newsletters  for  parents.  In  Newton,  Mass, 
(see  ADMINISTRATION),  PTA’s  in  each  of  23  ele¬ 
mentary  and  four  junior  high  schools  periodically  pub¬ 
lish  reports  to  parents. 

CURREST  READISC:  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
“Connecticut  Tames  Its  Teen-Agers'’  llartzell  Spence.  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  Oct.  4,  1952.  (Report  on  why  and  how 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  parents  associations  set  up  a  code  for 
tcen-afters.  Code  is  written  in  the  form  of  “fiuidinfi  principles’’ 
for  parents.) 


•  Building  and  Equipment 


Schools  will  itet  less  steel  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  19.53.  Because  of  the  steel  strike,  allotment  for 
schools,  as  well  as  for  all  other  civilian  steel-users,  will 
lie  cut  12V.  After  November  1,  the  DPA  will  review 
the  situation,  possibly  give  education  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  allotment.  In  the  meantime,  there  will  be  no  shor¬ 
tage.  Office  of  Education  expects  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  applications  for  classroom  constniction  as  soon 
as  they  come  in. 

Since  March,  steel  has  not  been  a  problem  for 
school  builders.  Only  requests  turned  down  have  in- 
Nolved  community  recreation  or  spectator  facilities 
unessential  to  the  physical  education  program  of  a 
.school. 

Hints  for  school  lunch  manaigcr:  Look  into 
new  plastic-coated  paper  plates  —  says  manufacturer, 
“You  can  buy  all  you  need  on  what  you  save  by  not 
paying  a  dishwasher.”  Investigate  new  paper  bags  im¬ 
pregnated  with  insecticide  —  guarantees  manufactur¬ 
er,  “Garbage  pails  will  be  bug-free.” 


IVew  Clasgroom  Material 

After  Teachers  Gi\’e  a  Test  .  .  .  what  do  they 
do  about  results?  Educational  Testing  Sersice  is 
trying  to  make  tests  more  useful.  First  in  a  new 
series  of  interpretive  materials  is  Handbook  for 
the  Cooperative  Dictionary  Test.  It  suggests  what 
teachers  can  do  to  improve  dictionary  skills  when 
tests  reveal  inadequacies.  Similar  handbooks  for 
other  cooperative  tests  will  follow.  (For  full  in- 
fonnation,  write  the  service,  Princeton,  N.  J.) 

Social  Studies  Teachers  and  Students  .  .  .  will 
get  an  inside  look  at  collective  bargaining  in  Con¬ 
ciliation  in  Action  by  Edward  Peters.  The  266- 
page  book  is  packed  with  case  studies  that  will 
m^e  interesting  reading  for  classes  studying  labor- 
management  relations.  Publisher:  National  Fore¬ 
men’s  Institute,  New  London,  Conn.  Price;  $4.50. 

Children  Like  Paintings  and  Sculpture  .  .  . 
some  even  prefer  them  to  comic  books  when  they 
know  them  as  well.  Famous  Paintings:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Art  for  Young  People,  by  Alice  E. 
Chase  (publisher:  Platt  and  Munk  Co.,  200  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  10;  price:  $3.50),  contains  172 
reproductions,  50  in  color.  Book  tells  children 
what  to  look  for  in  each  painting,  how  the  painter 
achieved  his  efiFect. 

“Let’s  Trim  the  Mitten  Tree”.  .  .  suggests  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Don’t  dec¬ 
orate  the  classroom  Christmas  tree  with  orna¬ 
ments,  but  let  each  child  bring  a  pair  of  colorful 
new  mittens  to  school;  they  go  on  the  tree  for  the 
Christmas  party,  warm  fingers  of  children  in  other 
countries  later.  (For  more  details  on  this  project, 
write  Amencan  Friends  Service  Committee,  20 
South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia  7.) 

Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers  .  .  .  might 
write  for  “Methods  of  Conducting  a  Science  Fair,” 
distributed  by  the  Cambosco  Scientific  Co.,  37 
.\ntwerp  St.,  Brighton  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 
Booklet  tells  how  to  finance  and  publicize  fairs, 
gives  niles  for  exhibitors  and  suggests  exhibits. 

’’How  to  Spot  a  Communist”.  .  .  is  title  of  new 
leaflet  offered  in  1952-53  catalogue  of  National 
.Association  of  Manufacturers,  14  West  49th  St., 
New  York  20.  Other  aids  listed  (72  in  all)  con¬ 
cern  vocational  ^idance,  current  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  American  history. 

New’  We.stinghouse  Catalogue  .  .  .  describes  84 
free  or  low-cost  Ixxiklets,  charts,  posters.  About 
a  dozen  items  are  fisted  for  the  first  time.  For  a 
copy,  write  School  Service  Dept.  T-359,  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.,  P.  O.  Box  2278,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  30. 

TF:ACHEns  and  Parents  ...  of  pupils  in  elemen¬ 
tary  ^ades,  will  get  insight  into  emotional  makeup 
of  children  from  First  Lessons,  newest  release  of 
Mental  Health  Film  Board.  Film  depicts  how  a 
wise  teacher  deals  with  a  troubled  pupil  through 
stoiy’-telling  and  class  discussion  of  personal  prob¬ 
lems.  (For  price  and  details,  write  International 
Film  Bureau,  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4.) 

“Reading  Critically”  ,  .  .  new  supplementary 
text  for  high  school  English  or  social  studies  class¬ 
es,  presents  essays,  speeches,  editorials  on  which 
students  may  sharpen  their  thinking.  Each  lesson 
is  followed  by  questions  designed  to  help  pupil 
analyze  and  criticize  material.  Author:  Sylvia  C. 
Kay.  Publisher:  Twayne  Pnbli.shers,  New  York. 
Price:  $2.50. 
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